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r ‘HREE years have passed, since a group of 


amateurs in journalism decided to produce 

THE REBEL. Born as a flysheet, in time it 
became a small magazine. The joys of its parents 
were secret; and so were their griefs and fears. Their 
rebellion—still in progress—was against the conven- 
tions, not against society. Their excursions into 
politics were neither numerous nor protracted. It 
was in the field of art and letters, that they flaunted 
their banners as a rule. Those of our readers, who 
make their stand upon the ancient way, will remark 
that the conventions have survived. But they know 
too that the challenge to doctrines, whose authority 
springs mainly from their length of days, no longer 
comes from isolated groups. It is offered in all 
countries and in all classes. With interests as fresh 
and wide as her national responsibilities, Canada 
refuses instinctively to bind herself with formulae. 
‘“‘They that reverence too much old times, are but a 
scorn to the new.” 

THE REBEL will appear no more. Fortified 
by their experience, its founders decided some time 
ago to consolidate their efforts. They hope that in 
doing this they may depend on support from all 
well-wishers of their former venture. The creation 
of a permanent monthly journal of opinion is a thing 
not to te undertaken lightly; but the need which 
it tries to meet is a real one. Too much of our news 
is coloured and distorted, before ever it reaches the 
Canadian press. Too often our convictions are 
borrowed from London, Paris, or New York. Real 
independence is not the prcduct of tariffs and treaties. 
It is a spiritual thing. No country has reached its 
full stature, which makes its goods at home, but not 
its faith and its philosophy. Such a magazine as 
“The Canadian Nation’’, whatever has been said 
of its activities, is in itself a recognition of this truth. 
It is just as much a part of the ‘‘Made in Canada” 
movement, as the Canadian Manufacturers Assoc- 
iation. So too would “The Canadian Forum” be 
considered. 

“The Canadian Forum’’ had its origin in a desire 
to secure a freer and more informed discussion of 
public questions and, behind the strife of parties, 
to trace and value those developments of art and 
letters which are distinctly Canadian. Consequently 
it invites the expression of opinion on the part of its 


readers. A page has been set aside in the next and 
in the following issues for the presenting of readers’ 
opinions on Editorials or articles appearing in the 
monthly itself or on any other matters of political 
or artistic interest. Conciseness, point, and good- 
nature must be asked of correspondents. Within 
these limits the freest discussion is invited. 

The design which appears on the cover of this 
issue will be recognised as a panel of the Arch of 
Constantine. For the -execution of the drawing, 
and for the external appearance of-the magazine, we 
wish to acknowledge our great indebtedness to Mr. 
C. W. Jefferys, A.R.C.A., of Toronto. We are 
fortunate in securing his ready counsel and assistance, 
and that of a number of his fellow-craftsmen. It is 
our intention to make black-and-white illustrations 
from the pens of Canadian artists a distinctive 
feature of the magazine. 


larly the contest in Winnipeg, is perhaps the 

outstanding political event in Canada within 
the past few months. The Norris Government had 
a clean record. It was free from the scandals which 
had disgraced the Province and the Dominion under 
the previous administration. More than this it had 
enacted considerable advanced legislation. Its educa- 
tional policy, while lacking something in sympathy 
towards the non-English, was just and progressive. 
During the tense weeks of the Winnipeg strike it 
had shown no such violent mistrust of the aims of 
labour as had a nervous Ottawa. To the farmers it 
had been generous, if not indulgent. Yet an appeal to 
the people changed a negligible opposition to one 
which, if invited, could have assumed power. The 
farmers acting without official endorsation elected a 
considerable number of candidates. In Winnipeg 
under proportional representation the government 
elected four candidates, labour ‘four, three of them 
political convicts, and the conservatives two, the latter 
of whom, son of a former Canadian premier, won 
by a few votes from Russell, an inmate of the pro- 
vincial penitentary. 

Never in Canada have the devotees of law and 
order received a ruder shock. At the head of the 
polls, with nearly three times as many first choices 
as any other candidate and, it is said, though figures 


v ‘HE Manitoba provincial election, and particu- 
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are not available, receiving the votes of some eighty 
per cent of the electors, stood F. J. Dixon. Five 
years ago a popular hero because of his fearless 
radicalism, three years later facing single-handed 
an angry mob who disliked his pacifist views, a few 
months ago saved only by his eloquence and manifest 
sincerity from the penitentiary in spite of an adverse 
charge to the jury by the trial judge, now he re- 
sumes his seat in the legislature amidst public 
acclaim. The lesson is obvious yet it should be 
stated. Any government which attempts to throttle 
free men in Canada or elséwhere will fall of its own 
weight and be fortunate if it does not bring crashing 
in ruin the structure which with clumsy hands it 
seeks to buttress. 


HE news that a revolution has broken out in 
Italy can have surprised no one who closely fol- 
lows developments in Europe. The sources of 

trouble are not far to seek. Italy, like Upper Canada, 
depends on imported coal for the livelihood of her 
industrial workers. The shocks of the last five years 
have rendered her coal supplies exceedingly pre- 
carious. From the workers’ standpoint, those who 
are responsible for the control of Italian industry 
have been on trial. Each breakdown in the coal 
supply condemns them. Add to this an inflation of 
money which has increased prices nearly fourfold, 
and the reasons for bitter discontent are obvious. 
Mere repression of the symptoms of trouble can do 
nothing to cure a deep-rooted industrial malady. 
Signor Giolitti seems to have decided wisely that 
diagnosis and not repression is his business. Every 
country suffers, in its degree, from causes not dis- 
similar, and those of us who are more fortunately 
situated may study his wise forbearance. Instead 
of denouncing every voice of discontent as an offence 
against the State, we shall do well soberly to recognise 
that discontent has deep foundations. Though we 
drive underground or completely make an end of 
propaganda, discontent will last and grow more 
bitter, so long as the cause of discontent is there. 
It is by finding remedies for the coal shortage, and 
by refraining from any policy which is calculated to 
keep high the cost of living, that we shall disarm the 
radicals of Canada. 


and born in the virtuous atmosphere of war en- 

thusiasm, now unwanted by its surviving parent 
and left to die on the doorstep of the Privy Council, de- 
tested alike by farmers and manufacturers and trades- 
men, the Board of Commerce has had asad life. 

Early in the year came the resignation of the chief 
commissioner, Judge Robson, under circumstances so 
unfortunate as to cause serious doubt of his sincerity 
as a guardian of the consumer's purse. Not long 


v SHE love child of a Union Government, conceived 


after came the reference to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, on the newsprint question, which had thrown 
some doubt on the Board's jurisdiction to regulate 
prices of any sort. For good or ill, the Supreme 
Court decided exactly nothing—as Supreme Courts 
may—and the Board entered upon a period of rapid 
decline. 

Attacked in unmeasured fashion by counsel for 
the Province of Ontario, compelled to listen, in his 
own Court, to insinuations of personal dishonesty, 
Mr. W. F. O’Connor decided to resume his practice 
of law. It is safe to say that the fiasco of the invest- 
igation of an alleged illegal grocers’ combine at 
Hamilton did more to wreck the Board than any 
single event of its career. 

The dying convulsion of the Board seems to have 
come when Mr. Murdoch resigned. It is hard to 
imagine any more vigorous, energetic, and con- 
vincing protest than that of a member, once a labouring 
man, who refused any longer to draw a substantial 
salary for lending his name to give dignity to a piece 
of flummery. 

The shade of the Board is behaving circumspectly. 
Far from allowing the consumer to recoup himself 
from the distributors for some of the. excess profits 
he was unwillingly forced to create, the Board seems 
to have lessened the shock of readjustment to lower 
prices and to be showing far greater tenderness to 
business interests than to the consuming public. 
Its intervention in the milk question has produced 
the ridiculous spectacle of a restricting order issued 
and revoked in the space of a few hours. It is worth 
noting that the weight of the Provincial Government 
was thrown into the scales for the farmer. There was 
even a broad hint of a milk producers’ strike. And 
now the Board has heard all the evidence and there 
is once more the silence of consent. 


article on the Lambeth Conference proposals for 

the reunion of Christendom. The Anglican 
position has not always been very easy to fix, especially 
with reference to Christian bodies which do not possess 
episcopal order. Nor has the attitude of Anglican 
thought towards the other episcopal bodies hitherto 
been defined with anything like unanimity. Whatever 
may be the response from the other episcopal bodies, 
that from the Free Churches and other Protestant 
Communions, both in England and in Canada, is 
on the whole, very sympathetic and assuring. Both 
the theory and the practice of episcopacy have, of 
course, been challenged in various pronouncements 
by leaders of these bodies, but there is at the same 
time a recognition that a great change has come over 
Anglicanism, which has gone so far as to admit how 
great a share it must bear in the guilt of a separated 
Christendom, and has put forward concrete proposals 
for making an amende honorable. 


perm in these columns there appears an 


- 








THE PEACE TREATY AND THE RHINE 


special trains lay quietly on a secluded siding 

in northern France. One was the train of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the allied armies on the west- 
ern front; the other had krought the delegates of the 
newly formed German republic. Inside Marshal 
Foch’s train, in a brightly lighted saloon-carriage, a 
group of tired men, whose faces shone white above 
their gold and decorations, discussed with the little 
party of black-coated civilians from Germany the 
terms upon which the allied powers were willing to 
suspend hostilities. About four o’clock in the morning 
a document was signed; and the Germans were 
escorted back to the train that was waiting to carry 
them home to the defeated Fatherland. The docu- 
ment was the agreement for an armistice, and the 
scene in Marshal Foch’s saloon-carriage was the first 
act in the great drama of the Carthaginian peace. 

The war had been won on the western front, and it 
was on the western front that Marshal Foch sought 
his principal guarantees. So, as the primary con- 
dition of the armistice, the German armies were 
required to withdraw to a line roughly forty kilo- 
meters behind the Rhine. The country so evacuated 
was then occupied by allied troops as far as the Rhine 
and thirty kilometers beyond it at the three great 
-ridgeheads of Mayence, Coblenz, and Cologne. The 
intervening territory between the eastern bank of the 
river and the new German line—which ran parallel 
to, but ten kilometers beyond the apex of the bridge- 
heads—was formed into a neutral zone, forbidden to 
the troops of either power. The Rhineland thus 
tecame a hostage for Germany’s good behaviour, and 
the allies secured a strategic line unsurpassed either 
for defence or aggression. In their hands lay a rich 
industrial area; in front of them, a long strip of un- 
defended territory; and beyond that again, the now 
virtually defenceless enemy. The conditions were 
adequate; very thoroughly, within the limits assigned 
to him, Marshal Foch had completed his task. 

Even during the early weeks of the occupation, the 
differences between the administrations of the various 
allies became sharply- defined. The British and 
Americans seem, on the’ whole, to have governed 
their areas in a just and tolerant manner. If they 
did not actually seek to mitigate the hardships in- 
separable from a military occupation, at least they 
did not aggravate them. On the other hand all the 
evidence points to the French and Belgians having 
behaved harshly and provocatively. ‘‘The English- 
man is anxious to be respected”’, wrote a prominent 
German of this phase of the occupation, “but the 
Frenchman demands admiration”. Whatever the 
truth of this generalization, it was the Englishman 


[rec the night of November 10th, 1918, two 


who was. admired, while the Frenchman succeeded 
only in inspiring fear and distrust. Of course there were 
exceptions; but there can be no doubt that conditions 
in the occupied territories varied between the ex- 
tremes of tolerance on the one hand, and excessive 
harshness on the other. Taking these conditions at 
their kest, however, they were far from being easy or 
agreeable. Everywhere martial law was strictly en- 
forced; and the liberty of the inhabitants, apart even 
from such minor regulations as those requiring the 
saluting of allied officers, was necessarily interfered 
with seriously in many ways. Freedom of trade, there 
was none; a rigorous censorship prevailed; the block- 
ade was still at its height. Moreover industry was 
paralyzed; unemployment was general; and, in spite 
of the superficial air of prosperity among the shop- 
keeping classes who supplied the minor wants of the 
allied troops, destitution was widespread. Add to all 
this the general sense of defeat and revolution, of 
humiliation and apprehension, and it will be realized 
that the lot of the inhabitants of the Rhineland was 
not an enviable one. On the whole, however, it was 
no worse than they could have expected; and from a 
material point of view it was certainly better than 
that of the rest of Germany; for an army of occupation 
brings with it clothes and food, and some of these 
even a conquered people will secure. 

While these problems of the occupation were 
adjusting themselves slowly, and often painfully on 
the Rhine, events of vastly greater importance, not 
only to the Rhineland, but to the whole of Germany, 
were unfolding themselves amid the mists of jealousy 
and strife that enshrouded the peace conference at 
Paris, where the second act of the drama was being 
staged. At Paris the bright sun of idealism that had 
inspired the allied peoples during four years of war 
was already undergoing an eclipse; many of the allied 
statesmen had ceased even to pay lip-service to those 
ideals; the men who controlled French policy had 
openly repudiated them. These men regarded the 
occupation of the Rhineland not merely as a guarantee 
against German aggression, but as a prize that France, 
having once secured, should do her utmost to retain. 
To them the fourteen points were simply a piece of 
foolish sentiment; the project for a league of nations, 
a dangerous chimera. They strove not to end war 
but to make France strong; and to this end they were 
ready to ignore all the ethnological: and political 
obstacles—all the possibilities of future war—that 
would be involved in an annexation of the Rhineland. 
So Clemenceau and Foch, without faith in that new 
world of which so much had been heard during the 
war, set themselves the task of establishing France’s 
frontier on the Rhine. What, in November 1918, had 
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been a legitimate military precaution, was now ad- 
vanced as a pretext for violating many of the ideals 
for which the allies had always professed to be fighting. 
The struggle for the Rhineland became a struggle for 
the soul of the allied nations. Both contests ended 
in a compromise. Only by conceding, in part, the 
French claims to the Rhine could the British and 
Americans secure M. Clemenceau’s sceptical support 
for even a modified league of nations. So the compact 
was made; and instead of annexation, it was agreed 
that the occupation should be continued for fifteen 
years as a pledge for the fulfillment of all the treaty 
obligations (including the payment of the indemnity), 
and that this period might be extended at will in the 
event of any breach or default. A few days later 
these concessions were whittled. down further, when 
Foch’s plan for a thorough-going military adminis- 
tration was rejected in favour of government by a 
civilian comm#sion. Defeated in their more extreme 
claims, the French militarists then set about fostering 
an agitation for an independent Rhineland republic. 
But they gained no support; and in the end M. 
Clemenceau had to content himself with building up 
a chain of minor reactionary powers in the east—his 
cordon sanitaire against Bolshevism. 

For the occupied territory itself, the change in 
administration that followed the signing of peace 
was, on the whole, an improvement. For one thing 
the size of the army of occupation was at once reduced. 
Notwithstanding the protests of the Northcliffe press, 
the British retained a force of only about 14,000; the 
French retained 95,000, the Belgians 20,000, and the 
Americans less than 16,000. (And when one re- 
members that the cost to Germany of maintaining the 
British force alone up to May of this year amounted 
to £45,000,000, it will be realized that any reduction 
in numbers was of vital importance.) But not only 
was the size of the army reduced, its powers were 
curtailed. The Rhineland Commission took charge 
of administration, and martial law was, nominally 
at any rate discontinued. Moreover the blockade 
was partially raised, and some of the restrictions on 
trade were removed. Even then, however, the occu- 
pied territories showed no signs of returning to a 
decent standard of life, let alone their former pros- 
perity. Industry was still dislocated; unemployment, 
very widespread; and the supply of foodstuffs, only 
slightly improved. Finally for a temporary occupa- 
tion, there had been substituted the greater humilia- 
tion of a prolonged one; and, in practice, the methods 
of the civilian commission proved hardly less arbi- 
trary than those of the military authorities. 

Thus the curtain dropped on the second act of the 
Carthaginian peace. The reactionaries had gained 
an incomplete but still substantial victory. The 
fourteen points had, in all but form, been swept aside; 
self-determination had become a new catchword for 
the old diplomacy; the league of nations, but the 


empty husk ot a great ideal. The new order that was 
to have been constructed from finer, fresher materials 
had in fact been rebuilt out of the rubble and refuse 
of the old. Men looked in vain for the promised era 
of peace and reform that was to have risen miracu- 
lously from the vast ruin and waste of war. Instead 
they saw a Europe destitute and distracted, swayed 
by revolution in the east, by reaction in the west. 
And in this new Europe of blockades and cordons and 
minor wars, of starvation and unrest, the German 
republic led a precarious, isolated existence. Lord 
Northcliffe and the French militarists had tired (as 
one writer put it) of feeding off the carcass of Prussian- 
ism; for the moment they were occupied almost ex- 
clusively with Bolshevism; and so, but for an occa- 
sional kick, the struggling Government of Germany 
was for the time forgotten. Then unexpectedly, 
there began a series of events that again fastened 
men’s minds on Germany and particularly on the 
Rhineland. 

Early in the present year Mr. Lloyd George, under 
pressure from the French, decided to redeem one of 
his regretted election pledges; and in February the 
Supreme Council demanded the surrender of the war 
criminals. Eight hundred officers, including nearly 
all the higher commanders, some guilty no doubt of 
atrocious crimes, but many who had acted simply in 
accordance with accepted military standards, were 
to be arrested by the already -harassed German 
government and handed over metaphorically if not 
literally in chains to make an allied triumph. The 
accusers were to create ‘‘ad hoc”’ offences to fit each 
case; they were to supply the judge and the jury in 
the shape of an allied court martial; they were to 
determine the venue. The German government, as 
it was bound to do if it still cherished any hopes of 
remaining in power, protested; and the supreme 
council was forced into a discreditable compromise 
that did nothing to improve the relations between 
France and England. In Germany itself, even 
though the government had gained a partial success, 
the incident had proved too great a strain on its 
declining strength; and a few weeks later, towards 
the end of March, a counter-revolution, organized by 
officers of the old regular army, broke out in Berlin. 
The government, deserted by the very soldiers upon 
whom it had relied for support, fled to Stuttgart; and 
it was Labour, using the weapon of the general strike, 
that suppressed the revolution. Yet, as the sequel 
shows, even this warning of a reviving militarism was 
not sufficient to bring Lord Northcliffe and the wild 
men of Paris journalism to their senses; for their next 
action was to constitute a still more serious menace 
to the moderate government of Germany. 

Although it was the novel weapon of the. general 
strike that had really defeated the Kapp-Luttwitz 
Putsch in many places armed bodies of workers 
had come into actual conflict with the reactionary 
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troops; and it was in the coalfields and industrial 
towns of the Ruhr valley, which lay partly in the 
northern portion of the neutral zone beyond the 
Rhine, that the most severe fighting had taken place. 
Among the workers of the Ruhr were a large number 
of convinced communists, members of the Spartacus 
party that had attempted to set up a soviet govern- 
ment shortly after the armistice; and these red 
workers had organized under Major von Behrfeld, 
an able officer of the old general staff now turned 
communist, to resist the reaction. Once the danger 
was past, the more moderate elements, who had been 
co-operating with them, wished to disperse, but the 
communists—partly through fear of reprisals from 
the regular troops, and partly because they con- 
sidered the time propitious—determined to establish 
their own government. Now the forces that the 
Berlin government had been permitted by the allies 
to maintain in the Ruhr proved too weak to suppress 
the Reds; so the leaders in Berlin, now restored to a 
precarious authority after their ignominious flight, 
appealed to the French government for permission 
to employ additional troops. Whether at this junc- 
ture the French government consulted the other 
allies has never been revealed; however, while the 
negotiations were still in progress, the German com- 
mander on the borders of the Ruhr district, probably 
with the deliberate intention of embarassing the 
republican government—for he acted contrary to 
explicit instructions from Berlin—entered the Ruhr 
with 4 force of Reichswehr, and proceeded with great 
severity to suppress the red army; whereupon France 
without waiting to consult her allies further—if indeed 
she had consulted them at all—took advantage of this 
technical breach of the treaty to advance troops into 
a perfectly peaceful part of the neutral zone a hundred 
miles further south, and occupy the cities of Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt, Hanau, and Dieburg, ostensibly as 
a pledge for the withdrawal of the Reichswehr from 
the Ruhr. 

The reasons advanced by the French government 
for this act were entirely disingenuous. Obviously 
France had more to fear from a red government in 
the Ruhr (to which she looked for a considerable part 
of her coal tribute) than from the harassed republican 
government of Germany. To maintain, as some of 
their apologists did, that the rulers of France—the 
bitterest opponents of Bolshevism—were shocked by 
the harshness with which Bolshevism was being 
suppressed in the Ruhr was ridiculous. Equally un- 
convincing was the suggestion that the German 
government intended permanently to occupy the 
neutral zone, and that the action of the French 
government was designed simply to prevent so flag- 
rant a breach of the treaty. The truth was that the 
French government, disappointed in the matter of 
the war criminals, alarmed by the tendency of public 
opinion in England towards a revision of the treaty, 


and completely misled by the Northcliffe press, had 
become convinced that all that was needed to cement 
the entente afresh, to stiffen England’s attitude, and 
to speed up delivery of the coal tribute, was just such 
an abrupt, threatening gesture as the occupation of 
Frankfort and the other Hessian towns. They were 
gravely mistaken; for when, having completed their 
move, they called upon the English government for 
co-operation, they were met with a definite refusal, 
and reminded that in attempting to force the hands 
of the other allies by independent action, they had 
themselves broken the treaty. Something like a 
crisis ensued; but Mr. Lloyd George, realizing that, 
for the moment at any rate, thé policy of revenge was 
played out, stood firm; and within two weeks the 
French troops were withdrawn. 

Unfortunately, however, the straining of the rela- 
tions between France and England was not the only 
untoward incident of this excursion. For one thing, 
the force employed had been largely composed of 
Sengalese, and this in itself caused much protest in 
England. When it was reported however that the 
municipal authorities in the occupied towns had been 
forced by the French generals to organize brothels 
for these half-savage negroes, and that, in spite of this 
precaution, offences against the persons of inhabitants 
had been numerous, the general feeling in England 
amounted almost to disgust. Moreover it soon 
became known that the French officers had done 
everything they could to humiliate and provoke the 
people of these, not Prussian, but liberal German 
cities. Tanks rumbled through the peaceful streets 
of Frankfort, aeroplanes circled overhead, and 
machine-guns were mounted at all the principal 
corners. One of these, manned by black troops, 
opened fire without reason upon an orderly crowd in 
the main square. By the time the surprised, terrified 
people had scattered, over forty dead and wounded 
lay on the pavement. At Frankfort, too, the house 
in which Goethe had been born, now a museum con- 


.taining many personal relics and documents—sacred 


not only to Germans but to educated men of all coun- 
tries—was deliberately selected by the French authori- 
ties as a billet for a party of Sengalese. It looks 
almost as if the French militarists had been striving 
to emulate the Prussian. 

Although no grave consequences followed the 
episode of the Ruhr, it must be remembered that 
every unnecessary blow at the shaken German govern- 
ment destroys the hope of many moderate men in 
Germany and drives them into the arms of either the 
militarist or the communist. By all means let us be 
firm with Germany, but let our policy be consistent 
with our professed ideals; or, if our ideals are only 
propaganda, at least let it be consistent with common 
sense. We all professed to desire the destruction of 
Prussian militarism; we all profess an abhorrence of 
Bolshevism. Yet to one extreme or the other, not 
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only Germany but many European countries are 
being driven by the provocative policy of the French 
government. Sane men of all countries are coming 
to realize that even'the most fundamental of the 
objects for which we fought are slipping from our 
grasp in the midst of the wars and hatreds and con- 
tentions that still rock Europe. If the French 
militarists are to continue to dictate the lines of the 
European resettlement, the next great war is within 
measurable distance. It may be a war with a 
coalition of European powers more reactionary than 
our own; it may be a war—a full-dress war— 
against Bolshevism. The only alternative is to 
change the treaty of Versailles and the men who 
made it, and to take up again the task of European 
resettlement, not in the spirit that our leaders 
have caught from our former enemies, but in the 
spirit that inspired the people of the allied nations 
through the trials and disasters and successes of four 


years of war. 
E. H. BLAKE 


The Rise of Co-operation in Canada 


HE co-operative movement is really a protest 
against the specialist. The Western World has 
been passing through an age of specialist wor- 

ship. A good many people, often possessed of more 
wealth than wisdom, are still devotees. They allow 
one group of specialists to carve their bodies at will; 
another group to supervise the welfare of their souls; 
another to regulate those intimate affairs for which 
they have no time and which they call politics. Their 
buying and selling they would not think of controlling 
themselves. In their view, the Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, the Retail Merchants’ Association, the Wool 
Growers’ Association, Associations without number, 
can be trusted to produce and distribute and set 
successive prices. Business, they hold, must be left 
to those who have made a study of it. If their persons 
or purses suffer, these good souls bear the loss with 
fortitude, repeating the formula conned at school, 
“Every man to his trade”’. 

But the Canadian citizen of average means, learning 
from Dame Necessity, is abandoning implicit con- 
fidence in specialists in general and especially in 
those who have been supposed to know best how to 
provide the public with food and raiment. He has 
discovered that there is danger in following the precept 
which his American cousin, apt in idiom, has ex- 
pressed in the phrase, ‘‘ Leave it to George’. George 
has a curious way of becoming a capitalist. Now the 
capitalist is an unexceptionabie person if only he 
retains humility and humanity. But he has a fashion 
of gaining a little wealth, then a little more, till he 
gets to a point where he fancies himself a super-man, 
takes unto himself a super-automobile and con- 


siders the working class neglible beings of a dis- 
tinctly lower plane. In time, if the ‘‘pub’”’ is closed, 
the worker may begin to wonder what would happen 
if the super-man changed the mind of a master for 
that of a servant. In order to bring this to pass he 
may decide to revert to more primitive ways. Con- 
spiring with his neighbours he may determine to 
secure his own necessities. If he has charity enough 
to regard every man as his neighbour, even the super- 
man, he has become a co-operator. 

From such an impulse the great co-operation move- 
ment had its rise in the old world. In England within 
seventy-five years it has spread till it embraces half 
the heads of families in the land and distributes goods 
to the value of nearly two million pounds a week. 
It organizes stores, builds warehouses and factories, 
owns tea plantations and wheat-fields, and even 
builds model towns for its members. In fact nothing 
could better illustrate the spirit of the movement 
than a town like Hampstead where the plain workman 
dwells side to side by the well-to-do professional or 
business man, the one paying eight shillings a week 
in rental, the other two hundred pounds a year, all 
fellow-members of the same society and joint owners 
of the houses they occupy. 

In Canada we have been slower to cultivate the 
co-operative spirit. The early stages of the economic 
development of a country are like the early stages of a 
horse race; there is a good deal of jockeying for 
position. The mere fact that wealth increases so 
rapidly entices men to its pursuit, regardless of 
whether others suffer from their aggressions. In 
recent years, however, co-operation has established 
itself so firmly that its success even in our indi- 
vidualistic society can no longer be denied. 

In endeavouring to describe the progress of the 
movement we may dispense with statistics, for the 
simple reason that reliable statistics are not available. 
Canada has no federal co-operative act, and no 
federal department collecting figures and relegating 
them to blue-books. Such statistics as we have in 
the several provinces cannot be accepted without 
examination, since so-called co-operative societies 
do not always exactly conform to the cardinal 
principles of co-operation, namely, one man one vote, 
a fixed rate of interest on capital, and the division of 
any surplus for social purposes. In default of statis- 
tics it may be possible to gain a fair idea of the spread 
of the movement by three sketches of different co- 
operative societies. 

Twenty-five years ago a Hansard reporter named 
Alphonse Desjardins began to study co-operative 
banking in Europe. Five years later he called 
together a few friends at his home in Levis arid out- 
lined a proposal which led to the organization of the 
first Caisse Populaire. This People’s Bank was 
thoroughly co-operative in form and spirit. It neither 
asked nor desired Government assistance. It was 
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simply an association of neighbours for mutual ad- 
vantage. The manager was to be a resident of the 
parish, known to all. The shareholders and recipients 
of loans were to be residents of the parish, and charac- 
ter was made the basis of credit. The members of the 
three committees, administrative, credit, and super- 
vising, must all be residents of the parish, chosen by 
men familiar with their daily life and their ability. 
Deposits were received and the rate of interest paid 
was higher than the current rate. Loans were made 
to people of modest means, always for definite pur- 
poses of production, at a rate lower than the current 
rate. The policy was to reduce the margin between 
the rate charged on loans and the rate paid on 
deposits, as the bank prospered and reserves were 
built up. Expenses were reduced to a minimum. 
The People’s Bank did not compete for a site of high 
speculative value, affect marble columns, or attract 
officers by princely salaries. Mr. Desjardins’ house 
was the first bank building and his wife kept the first 
set of kooks. An original method was adopted of 
dealing with reserves. It was provided that they 
should not ke divisible among the shareholders, but 
that in the event of the closing of the bank they 
should be at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council for some useful purpose in the parish. 
Thus all temptation to reap a profit by winding up 
the bank was removed from the shareholders. 

Some years passed tefore the founder of the Levis 
tank would give his approval to the establishing of a 
second Caisse Populaire. Only when the experiment 
had proven an unqualified success were other banks 
established. Now their number is nearly two hundred, 
and they are to be found mainly in the Province of 
Quekec but also in French districts of Ontario and the 
United States. Commencing with a capital of $26.40 
in 1890, the parent bank at Levis now has assets of 
over $1,000,000. Prosperity has not altered its 
policy. It still prefers small to large loans, and while it 
accepts the business of the municipality, it leaves the 
business of manufacturers and merchants to the 
chartered banks. The claim is made that no one 
of these banks has lost a dollar for its shareholders 
nor suffered through the failure to repay on the part 
of those to whom loans have been made. 

The coal fields of Nova Scotia afford an illustration 
of another type of co-operative enterprise. Fourteen 
years ago the working men of Sydney Mines, many 
of whom were familiar with old world co-operation, 
founded the British Canadian Co-operative Society 
Limited. A general store was opened in the hope that 
it would assist in the filling of the dinner pail. The 
twenty-seventh half-yearly report of this society 
indicates sales for the year to the amount of 
$1,011,007.87. The members of the society number 
1,910; this in a city with a population of some 15,000. 
The average share and loan investment is $87.90. In 
addition to interest on investment, the members 


receive under the Rochdale system a purchase 
dividend, which during the last half year amounted 
to twelve per cent. on general purchases and ten per 
cent. on meat purchases. Non-members, compara- 
tively few in number, are allowed half this percentage. 
The average amount returned to members as a dis- 
count on current prices is about $60 a year. Idealism 
shows itself in the accounts of the society, sums being 
set aside for education and for stock in the British 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

The Sydney Mines Society controls the largest of 
Canadian co-operative stores. But a good many 
towns and hamlets, east and west, have been 
establishing co-operative stores in recent years. Even 
Ontario with its devotion to traditions has a score of 
such societies. The strongest of these was organized 
in Guelph some fifteen years ago as a protest against 
prevailing bread prices. The early history of this 
prosperous society under the presidency of Mr. Sam 
Carter, manufacturer and radical, is one of constant 
struggle against strenuous opposition from hostile 
interests. 

The farmers of Canada as all the world now knows 
have also been organizing for commercial purposes. 
Any account of co-operation would be incomplete 
without some description of their activities. Here 
again a truer idea of this great movement, which 
promises to revolutionize country life, can be secured 
from looking at a small corner of rural Canada, than 
by displaying figures mounting to a hundred million 
and more. Six years ago a few farmers met in a 
school-house in Brant County. One of them at least, 
Mr. W. C. Good, a distinguished graduate of the 
University of Toronto, had been a careful student of 
co-operation. It was in this school-house that the 
provisional directors of the United Farmers’ Co- 
operative Company were chosen. The by-laws were 
drafted by Mr. George Keen, the General Secretary 
of the Co-operative Union of Canada, a resident of 
Brantford. It was the vision of these men that the 
new company should act mainly as a wholesale 
company while local organizations should attend to 
the retail business and control the wholesale company 
by taking stock in it and sending representatives to 
the annual meeting. In fact, a federal system would 
be followed, similar to that followed in England and 
elsewhere in Europe. This policy has not been 
exactly followed. The tendency towards centraliza- 
tion, so marked in the modern economics, has shown 
itself in the business of the United Farmers, with the 
result that within the movement at the present time 
there is a sharp difference of opinion between the 
advocates of union and the advocates of federation. 
But this is by the way. In the meantime the Brant 
Farmers proceeded with their county association. 
One who was present at the organization meeting 
could not fail to be impressed with the ability shown 
by the leading spirits in the enterprise and with the 
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general intelligence and evident prosperity of the , 


shareholders. The Society has prospered. An en- 
thusiastic co-operator, Mr. George Bellachey, who 
was prevented by the loss of a hand from continuing 
active farming operations, was chosen manager. The 
sales for the six months ending May 31st, 1920, were 
$80,620.52, almost double that for the same period 
of the previous year. So secure does the society feel 
that it has purchased a valuable business site, and 
is now selling stock and bonds among the farmers of 
the county to the amount of $80,000 to cover the 
expense. 

The Brant Society affords an example of the kind 
of rural organization which may be expected to evolve 
as the movement grows and as the principles of co- 
operation are more clearly understood. Meanwhile 
in all the provinces of Canada thousands of groups 
of farmers are selling produce and purchasing supplies 
through the great Farmers’ Co-operative Societies. 
The strong class consciousness developed in struggles 
with elevator, and railway, and mercantile, and 
manufacturing interests, when capitalized as good 
will, creates immense assets at the command of the 
United Farmers. But no co-operative movement 
can be firmly established in class spirit. The motto 
of co-operators “‘each for all and all for each”’ requires 
universal neighbourliness. The present farmer- 
labour coalition in Ontario gives promise of a wide 
application of the principles of co-operation. Indeed 
at the present time organized labour in Toronto is 
actually selling stock for the setting up of a U.F.O. 
co-operative store. The Farmers’ Company is tc 
provide the management and the greater part of the 
capital while the labour people provide the con- 
stituency and an advisory committee. An interesting 
and probably unique experiment it is. According to 
precedent it would be more likely to prove successful, 
if the shareholders had sufficient confidence in them- 
selves to appoint and control their own manager, 
using the farmers simpiy as friendly wholesalers. 
But the experiment well illustrates the serious mis- 
trust of the business methods developed under a 
competitive system and the eagerness with which 
Canadians are reaching out to co-operation as a 
possiblé solution to intolerable conditions. 


C. B. Sissons 


Text-Books 
A LTHOUGH the cost of text-books in a modern 


system is but an insignificant item in the 

total amount spent on education, ranging 
as it does from two to four per cent., the interest 
it arouses in any community is greater than 
that created by all the other expenditures put 
together. The reason is not far to seek. Text- 
books are frequently paid for directly by the 


parents; they are an obvious expense, and a direct 


tax is always more closely scanned than an indirect 
one. Even when the text-books are given to the 
pupils there is a sense of proprietorship in them which 
is altogether different from that felt for the school 
building and its furnishings. Small though the cost 
is, the importance of text-books as an instrument of 
education warrants an inquiry into their making. 

The text-book problem is an old one. Before the 
invention of printing it was almost an insuperable 
one, the lot of writing out the text frequently falling 
to the student. Authorship in those times was not 
undertaken lightly; consequently the mediaeval 
text-books, considering the time of their compilation, 
were superior, script for script, to the ones of to-day. 
What modern text-books, for example, can compare 
with Priscian’s Institutio de Arte Grammatica, with 
Alcuin’s De Dialectica, with Sacrobosco’s Libellus de 
Sphaera, or with the De Musica of Boethius? Great 
numbers of copies of these excellent texts must 
have been made. A thousand copies of Priscian’s 
Grammar are still extant. They all show rare peda- 
gogical skill, a clear understanding of style, and an 
eager desire to keep abreast of the times. The use 
of them by the teachers is more open to criticism. 
Teaching in mediaeval times was an ill-developed 
art; it consisted largely of the dictation of the text- 
book. And this in spite of Varro’s injunctions with 
regard to the teaching of grammar, applicable to 
other branches of learning as well, that the following 
functions be observed: (1) emendatio—the correction 
of the text; (2) lectio—accurate reading; (3) enarratio 
—exposition; and (4) judicium—criticism. 

With the invention of printing, an art which 
enabled a thousand text-books to be produced where 
one had been produced before, the need for the dic- 
tation of the text disappeared. It almost seemed as 
if the occupation of the teacher were about to dis- 
appear. Conservative almost to a standstill he 
managed somehow to survive. Instead of dictating 
a text, he began to dictate notes about a text, and 
by the irony of fate this method still survives in our 
highest institutions of learning—the universities. 

The problem of the text-book did not really become 
critical again until the 19th century, when the world 
tried its greatest social experiment—the education 
of everybody. Text-books by the million were re- 
quired and fortune lay at the feet of successful 
author and enterprising publisher. Let it be said 
in defence of the private publisher that, on the whole, 
he rose to the occasion. Some really excellent text- 
books were produced at a time when the demand for 
them was so urgent, that whatever the publisher gave 
must needs be taken. The text-book industry be- 
came so profitable that hundreds were attracted into 
it and competition became keen. Whisperings of the 
dubious methods that some publishers used to get a 
particular text selected for schools began to be heard 
and in more than one case open bribery was proven. 
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What was to be done? An obvious way out of the 
difficulty thus created was for the state to undertake 
the publication of its text-books. California, for 
example, as early as 1885 began the compilation and 
publication of school text-books. It looked as if the 
final solution had been reached. Corrupt practices, 
however, soon crept in, and even when the practice 
appeared fair and above board, subtle cankers began 
to corrode the body politic. Californian production 
led to Californian authorship. Competition was 
eliminated and soon an absolute monopoly in the 
authorship, manufacture, and sale of text-books was 
created. The state of affairs would have been ludi- 
crous if it had not involved millions of innocent 
children. California deliberately turned its back on 
books tested by time and in the fierce heat of com- 
petition, in favour of those by untried, incompetent, 
unknown local authors. Things reached such a 
pass that in 1903 the people demanded a change. 
The monopolists in charge gave way to this extent— 
they permitted the leasing of the plates of successful 
texts of private publishers. But state printing and 
binding were still insisted upon. Insidious evils crept 
in here. The state printing office became a sheltered 
home for many a party hack’and ward heeler. The 
economies that should have ensued from quantity 
production in a non-competitive field failed to 
materialize. Text-books could only be manufactured 
below the cost of private production by using inferior 
paper and a still more inferior binding. The books 
really cost more, for they lasted less than one-fourth 
the time they ought to have done. 

Since California’s disastrous excursion into the field 
of state production of text-books many other plans 
have been tried. The one in Ontario is too well- 
known to need description. Ontario produces the 
cheapest text-books in the world. In regard to this, 
however, it should be -orne in mind that the Province 
bears the cost of many books up to the production of 
the finished plates. The cost of authorship and of 
editorship is hidden away in provincial book-keeping. 
If proportionate shares of the salary of the permanent 
editor and the fees of authorship and casual editor- 
ship were added to the price of, each book a different 
tale would be told. The printing of books by large 
firms at a minimum cost for the sake of the adver- 
tising it gives should also be taken into account. 

While state production of text-books has many 
excellent features, it suffers from three grave defects. 
The first is that it inevitably limits the field from 
which books may be drawn by restricting the author- 
ship to local men. It is inconceivable, for instance, 
that in Ontario, or even in Canada, we have the 
expert of experts in every field. Yet for all practical 
purposes competition by non-Canadian authors is 
eliminated so far as Canadian texts are concerned. 
Secondly, by the nature of the monopoly, only the 


inoffensive text-book can be chosen. A text-book 
that offends none is bound to be conservative in out- 
look and behind the times. New ideas are suspect; 
only the well-known and well-tried are given entrée 
into the schools. Thirdly, the uniform state text- 
book leads to uniform courses of study, uniform ex- 
aminations—uniform everything. And this is just 
what we should not want. State uniformity in text- 
books and in courses of study is an anachronism. 
The world is a wonderfully variant place and no two 
people in it are alike. Industry and the professions, 
nay, life itself demands a variety of talents. What 
suits one person in one locality does not suit another 
person in another locality. Yet state production 
means state adoption, whereas, at its greatest extent, 
the unit of adoption should never be greater than the 
unit of local administration. One can only view with 
something akin to dismay the growth of sentiment 
in favour of a Canada-wide authorization of text- 
books. 
“Little Indian, Sioux, or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo.” 

as well as the little children of all our other multi- 
tudinous races and nationalities are to be cast into 
one mould—in the name of economy. What has 
ecomony to do with the question, when real and live 
personalities are at stake? Economy then becomes 
a vice, and in the long run proves disastrously ex- 
pensive 

What is the remedy? While keenly aware of lions 
in the path, the writer humbly submits that some 
modification of the London (England) plan could be 
worked in Canada. London has a central teachers’ 
library in which all texts of private publishers reaching 
a standard approved by an expert committee of 
selection, are placed. There are literally scores of 
readers, arithmetics, grammars, etc., in this library 
and all are authorized. A principal of a school 
wishing, say, to change his readers visits this library 
and examines all the readers on the shelves. He often 
seeks the co-operation of his staff in the work of 
selection. After careful study he selects the set 
which suits his pupils best and orders it through the 
Education Committee’s ‘purchasing bureau. Can- 
vassing by publishers’ agents is eliminated by the 
severity of the penalty attached to the practice. 
This is nothing less than the removal of every text of 
a guilty firm, no matter how excellent those texts 
may ke, from the shelves of the library and from the 
authorized list. The risk is too great, so nobody runs 
it. The idea of a different set of texts in each of our 
schools seems too novel for Canada at present, yet 
all educational experts who have studied the London 
system report most favourably upon it. It is well, 
therefore, to keep at least an open mind on the 
question. 

PETER SANDIFORD 








THE LAMBETH PROPOSALS FOR THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 





HE secular press has given so much publicity to 
T the ‘“‘ Appeal to All Christian People’ recently 
issued from Lambeth Palace by two hundred 
and fifty bishops assembled from all parts of the world, 
and opinions, both editorial and personal, have been so 
freely expressed as to the merits and demerits of this 
document, that it may not be out of place, in a journal 
with broad interests, to open the question as to what 
issues are really involved in this new phase of the 
movement towards a reunited Christendom. 

The bishops begin their appeal, as also the Ency- 
clical Letter issued at the conclusion of their Con- 
ference, by stating the position of the Anglican Com- 
munion in relation to the rest of Christendom. To 
many staunch Anglicans, as well as to critical out- 
siders who may be inclined to regard this body as a 
close corporation, the attitude of the bishops will 
appear well-nigh incomprehensible, for these fathers 
of the Anglican Communion have virtually declared 
that Anglicanism is as dead an ‘‘—ism”’ as its bitterest 
opponents could wish it to be. Neither appeal nor 
Encyclical so much as mentions an Anglican 
‘“‘Church’’, while, in the formal resolutions adopted 
by the Conference, the phrase is used on only one 
occasion, and then in order to avoid the use of the 
word ‘‘Communion”’ in two different senses. The 
bishops are insistent upon the conception of an 
Anglican Communion which neither claims, nor 
aspires to claim, the right to isolate itself from the rest 
of Christendom. To the Lambeth Conference, the 
‘“‘Anglican heresy” is a real heresy, and the good 
bishops have had the shrewdness, as well as the 
candour, to confess the corporate guilt of 
which Anglicanism by its long isolation stands 
convicted. 

It is therefore not as Anglican prelates but as 
“archbishops and bishops of the, Holy Catholic 
Church” that the Lambeth Fathers address them- 
selves to Christendom. They then proceed to define 
the Catholic Church as being, on the human plane, 
the whole body of baptized Christians, and, on the 
divine plane, nothing less than the very Body of 
Christ. For this reason, the use of the word ‘“‘Church”’, 
except when referring to a specific national body, is 
limited, throughout the Encyclical and the Appeal, 
to the Catholic Church as above defined. The term 
“‘Communion”’ is used for all bodies of Christians 
sharing in common in the one confession of belief 
(in the Person of Christ) and baptized in common 
into the one baptism (in the Name of the Trinity) 
but varying in their acceptance of other articles of 
faith and in their interior economy of sacraments and 


order. The bishops also state—not in the sense 


however, of qualifying their Catholicity—that they 
are ‘‘in full communion with the Church of England”’, 
which means nothing more nor less than that the 


foreign and colonial prelates believe in articles of 
faith and: make use of ministry and sacraments 
identical with those accepted and used in the his- 
toxically national Church of England: By their 
definition of the Catholic Church and their claim to 
speak as commissioned officers of that Church—not 
as Anglican prelates—the bishops have put forward 
premises the acceptance of which by the rest of 
Christendom will bring reunion measurably nearer, 
while their rejection will leave either absorption or 
federation as the only alternative to the present 
impasse. Let us consider what each of’ these latter 
courses involve. 

The absorption of one Communion by another has 
no other practical meaning than the submission of the 
weaker to the stronger as the result of one of three 
causes—pressure from the stronger Communion, 
pressure from a third party driving the weaker to the 
stronger for protection, or pressure from within the 
weaker Communion itself, arising from a conviction 
that, in the presence of newly found light and life, 
its own traditions are false and its own vitality hope- 
lessly impaired. The conversion of the individual 
from one religious faith to another proceeds from one 
of the same three causes, but only in the case of the 
last, namely a conviction as to the futility of his old 
beliefs and practices, can the conversion be called 
sincere. The individual is bound, more perhaps by 
ties of blood-relationship than by spiritual or intel- 
lectual sympathy, with the faith of his fathers. He 
can, therefore, change his religious allegiance without 
committing intellectual or spiritual suicide. But with 
the Communion this is impossible. Its corporate life, 
transmitted from generation to generation through 
the channels of tradition and sacramental form, 
having as its very reason for existence a perpetuation 
of itself throughout succeeding generations, is termin- 
ated by submission, and its inherent grace is acknow- 
ledged to be, and always to have been, objectively 
worthless. From the standpoint of loyalty and 
honour there is the added consideration that a trust 
imposed by the past and already undertaken on behalf 
of the future has been shamelessly violated. 

On behalf of this absorptive plan of reunion, the 
Lambeth bishops make no appeal. Their conception 
of a reunited Catholic Church is sufficiently broad 
and practical to adjust itself to the continuance within 
its visible and organic unity of Communions each 
with its peculiar customs and formularies but sharing 
a common belief, common sacraments and a common 
ministry, and inspired by a common purpose. They 
in fact protest that they ‘“‘do not ask that any one 
Communion should be absorbed into another”, but 
express the belief that in the ideal Church ‘‘all the 
treasures of faith and order, bequeathed as a heritage 
by the past to the present, shall be possessed in 
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common and made serviceable to the whole Body of 
Christ. Within this unity (they add) ‘Christian 
Communions now separated from one another would 
retain much that has long been distinctive in their 
worship and service’’. 

Federation, on the other hand, along the lines of a 
League of Churches, based upon mutual recognition 
and mutual independence, cannot be regarded as a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. If unsuccessful, 
it will lead: to even greater separation. If successful, 
it will lead to a denial of the vital necessity of real 
union. For the living organism of the one Body, 
difficult to materialize perhaps, but conceivable as an 
essential truth, it substitutes an organization of indi- 
vidual bodies, basing its action not on any real con- 
viction of the sin of schism (upon which the bishops 
lay particular stress) but upon grounds of expediency 
alone. There is no connection between the idea of a 
Catholic Church and that of a Federation of Christian 
Churches, and the bishops have not passed over this 
in silence. In their Encyclical they state that they 
“fare convinced that this ideal (7.e., the manifestation 
of the Catholic Church as one, according to the 
Divine Purpose) cannot be fulfilled if these groups 
are content to remain in separation from one another, 
or to be joined together only in some vague federation. 
Their value for the fulness of Christian life, truth and 
witness can only be realized if they are united in the 
fellowship of one visible society whose members are 
bound together by the ties of a common faith, common 
sacraments, and a common ministry’’. 

The first step towards this end must be the con- 
viction that the present state of affairs is evil, not 
because it is anti-social or economically wasteful, but 
for the obvious theological reason that it is contrary 
to the Divine Will. The bishops urge that, according 
to this Will, unity has always existed and that its 
apparent negation is due to the sin of schism. They 
confess on behalf of their Communion—and it is a 
noteworthy confession—some ‘‘share in the guilt of 
thus crippling the Body of Christ and hindering the 
activity of His Spirit”. They name as “principal 
factors” in the sorry process of separation, ambition, 
self-will and lack of charity, and they frankly admit 
that the Anglican Communion has been guilty of all 
three. It is difficult to believe that this confession is 
an act of spontaneous humility. The historical sense 
has always been so strong in the Anglican Episcopate 
that the catalogue of ‘principal factors” appears to 
have a direct bearing upon the schisms of Christendom 
in which the Church of England has played her part. 
The ambition of the Western Patriarchate, which at 
that time included the growing Church in England, 
was a very important factor in bringing about the 
first great schism within the Catholic Church, when 
East and West were torn asunder. Five centuries 
later, the self-will of an English king was the formal 
cause of a definite rupture between Canterbury and 


Rome. It was mainly Jack of charity on the part of 
English gentlemen that drove from the Church of 
England the devoted followers of John Wesley. And 
this tripartite confession from dignitaries supposed 
by some to be Protestant prelates, and by others to 
te prelatical Protestants! Quantum mutati ab ills. 

The appeal to Rome and the East, as to “other 
ancient Episcopal Communions”’,, should not come 
as a shock to Protestants, to whom the identical appeal 
is made. There is no doubt that the occasion of this 
manifesto is the sympathetic attitude of the non- 
episcopal bodies to the question of reunion, although 
it also marks an important stage in the negotiations 
with the Communions of the East. But there is also 
no doubt that, had the appeal been made solely to the 
non-episcopal bodies, the bishops would have de- 
stroyed the only foundation upon which the visible 
unity of the Catholic Church can be built. Epis- 
copacy is, after all, the crux of the whole situation. 
Details of faith and formularies are matters that 
concern this early period of negotiation in only a 
very elementary way. It is enough that the bishops 
base Catholic faith upon the Holy Scriptures and the 
Nicene Creed, and Catholic practice upon the two 
greater sacraments. To do more would be to raise 
a storm of controversy that would defeat the very 
object of the appeal. On the other hand, practical 
requirements call for a definite statement as to the 
manner in which it is proposed to convene, govern, 
and perpetuate the united society. Hence a question 
that seems to be at first sight of subsidiary importance 
is made the immediate issue. 

It would be absurd to suggest that the subject of 
order is not a highly controversial subject, and this 
the bishops make no attempt to do. They base their 
defence of episcopacy before the non-episcopal Com- 
munions not upon an a priori theory of church 
government but on grounds of history and practical 
experience. They point out that, so far as historic 
Christianity is concerned, the episcopate has always 
been the normal means of government. They are 
content to waive for the moment the question as to 
whether episcopacy is of the esse of the Church, at 
the same time maintaining that it is of the bene esse, 
and urging that ‘‘the office of a bishop should be 
everywhere exercised in a representative and con- 
stitutional manner” in order to conform to the 
Catholic ideal. Whether the present objectors to 
“‘prelacy”’ will be convinced of the historic claims and 
practical value of the episcopate remains to Le seen. 
At any rate the bishops have raised the question out 
of the mire of a priori speculations and offered to 
apply to it the touchstones of fact and practicability. 

But the whole question of order involves a decision 
as to the nature of the ministry required by the 
Catholic Church. This the bishops believe to be a 
synthesis of all existing ministries. Without casting 
any reflection upon the ministries in non-episcopal 
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Communions, they maintain that they are, by virtue 
of certain limitations (which do not, however, pre- 
judice their operation in these particular Com- 
munions), inadequate to the service of the re-united 
Catholic Church. There is no question here as to 
absolute validity of orders. Orders are valid for 
exactly those purposes for which they were intended. 
In the Catholic Church they must be valid for all 
the purposes of the Church, not only for those of a 
particular Communion. This adequacy, or validity 
for all purposes, is claimed for Anglican orders, as 
proceeding from the episcopate. Of course this 
assumption will be promptly denied by a considerable 
number of those to whom the Appeal is addressed, 
but again the bishops have changed the issue, by 
applying to existing orders the test of adequacy 
instead of absolute validity. 

The concrete proposals made by the bishops to 
ensure this adequate ministry, though developing 
logically from the arguments outlined above, have 
been the subject of much comment, partly cynical, 
partly sympathetic. The bishops profess that they 
and their subordinate clergy are willing to accept a 
“form of commission or recognition” from other 
Communions. This ‘‘commission’”’ is almost cer- 
tainly a Divine commission (which Anglican prelates 
already claim to possess and to be able to transmit), 
while the ‘‘recognition’’ must mean the acceptance 
of this ministry by the congregations. A “‘commis- 
sion’’ (given sub conditione) would be accepted at 
the hands of authorities in other Episcopal Com- 
munions, several of whom might have scruples as 
to Anglican orders, and from non-episcopal Com- 
munions who might base their conception of govern- 
ment on the rule of elders. ‘‘ Recognition” would be 
accepted at the hands of those who had no 
scruples as to the validity of Anglican orders, but 
desired to have the authority ratified by congrega- 
Independent of this proposal is the 
suggestion that ministers of non-episcopal Com- 
munions should receive their ‘‘commissions’’ sub 
conditione from bishops. In the following generation 
all ministers of the Catholic Church would thus be 
episcopally ordained. It is with this end in view that 
the resolutions adopted by the Conference encourage 
the co-operation of existing Communions in furthering 
the cause of a re-united Christendom. To guard 
against a Federation of Christian Churches, however, 
the resolutions discountenance any general inter- 
change of pulpits or admission to sacramental fellow- 
ship of unconfirmed persons, at the same time leaving 
these matters in the hands of the individual bishops 
as the authorities best competent to judge how far 


tional consent. 


the strict letter of the law is to be observed. A 
bishop may thus permit a minister of a separated 
Communion to preach in an Anglican church, pro- 
vided he is known to be inspired with the ideal of a 
Catholic Church as set forth in the Appeal. 
Whatever may be the practical outcome of the 
bishops’ Appeal along the lines of negotiation for 
reunion, a new set of problems has arisen which can 
be solved by charity, whereas the old problems, 
involved in controversy, had no solution at all. That 
consideration should give the Lambeth Proposals 


at least a fair hearing in Christendom. 
D. P. WAGNER 





The CANADIAN Forum was incorporated without 
Share Capital on May 14th, 1920, for the purpose of 
publishing the magazine of that name. 
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Barker Fairley, Literary Editor 
C. B. Sissons, Political Editor 
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It has been suggested that the magazine accepting 
only contributions with many rejections to their credit 
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CANADIAN Forum while not accepting this proposal 
still hopes to maintain a high standard, as it is at 
present unable to pay contributors. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


A. We offer a prize of five dollars for the best essay in 800 words on, The Automobile in Fiction. 
B. We offer a prize of five dollars for a Soliloquy of Hamlet, in not more than 50 lines, on, Seeing himselj in the Movies. 
All entries must reach the Competitions’ Editor not later than October 23nd, 1920. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 
Entries should be addressed to The Competitions’ Editor, The Canadian Forum, 152 St. George St., Toronto. 


Each entry must have the name a 
Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 


address, or pseudonym, of the competitor written on the MS. itself. 


The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in for competition whether it is awarded a prize or nol. 


Concerning Competitions 
ot wit! Write, pen! for I am for whole 


volumes in folio.” 

Truly we are for whole volumes of competi- 
tions, but the editor has remained firm in his deter- 
mination to give us two thousand words per issue and 
nothing more. And then, in answer to our appeal, 
he said, ‘‘You who are so eager, you may have one 
thousand words in which to sing the praise of com- 
petitions”. What a hollow mockery is the gift of 
one thousand words in which to sing the praises of 
competitions! Have not competitions been the 
delight of the human race from time immemorial? 

For the pleasure in a literary competition is two- 
fold. It is first of all in the sense of competition, 
which is a sense of greatly daring. And the pleasure 
is secondly in the joy of the writing itself. This 
pleasure Walter Pater has described, rememberably, 
with his air of languid sadness: 

“Well! we are all condamnés, as Victor Hugo says: 
we are all under sentence of death but with a sort of 
indefinite reprieve—les hommes sont tous condamnés 
@ mort avec des sursis indéfinis: we have an interval, 
and then our place knows us no more. Some spend 
this interval in listlessness, some in high passions, 
the wisest, at least among ‘the children of this 
world’, in art and song. . . For art cd1mes to you 
proposing frankly to give nothing but the highest 
quality to your moments as they pass, and simply 
for those moments’ sake.” 

So speaks Walter Pater of Art, but our subject is 
the Competitions’ Page. How near our subject is to 
his, time alone will prove. A competitions’ page, to 
have being and to have continuity, is compounded of 
various things, but chiefly of subjects and of com- 
petitors. Of subjects we have had many thoughts 
during the recent weeks, but, whatever may be said 
about subjects it is true that in the end they are 
merely a starting point, an inducement, a “pou sto” 
from which the competitor may move the world, a 
bait which shall bring the answers tumbling into the 
office, like the oysters to the Walrus and the Car- 
penter, 

“And thick and fast they came at last 
And more and more and more.” 
—at least, so we hope. 

Now as regards competitors, there have come to 
our attention certain Needs of Competitors, which we 
will now proceed to set down. 

Needs of Competitors. 

1. A thoughtful friend. 


2. A wasps’ nest. 

3. A green silk umbrella. 

A Thoughtful Friend. Every competitor should be 
provided with a thoughtful friend who would bring 
the competitions’ page to his notice at an auspicious 
moment. This is done in the interests of efficiency. 
If we spend scientific methods and analysis upon the 
production of efficient workmen, why not upon the 
production of efficient competitors? It can be done. 
For writers are of two types—writers of first thoughts 
and writers of second thoughts. The thoughtful 
friend must analyze the competitor and find out 
whether he be a writer of first thoughts or a writer of 
second thoughts. If he be a writer of first thoughts, 
the moment for presenting the competition need only 
be well chosen, and the thing is done. If he be a 
writer of second thoughts, the thoughtful friend must 
apply the second essential, a wasps’ nest. 

A Wasps’ Nest. This is for the writer of second 
thoughts. It must be hung outside his bedroom 
window and occasionally carried into his study by 
the thoughtful friend. It must be judiciously applied, 
first to induce him to write, second to prevent him 
from re-writing too often, third to induce him to 
finish. If the thoughtful friend is sufficiently thought- 
ful, results should be prizes. 

A Green Silk Umbrella. Every competitor should 
be supplied with a green silk umbrella so that he may 
lend it to the Editor of the Page. Green, for that 
colour is impervious to hints, threats, ragings, and 
storms of all kinds; silk, for silk is the sign of affluence 
and therefore of power; an umbrella, for an umbrella 
is a protection, and every editor is in need of pro- 
tection. 

But we have exceeded our thousand words. We 
are in need of immediate protection from the Press 
Editor. We hope every competitor will provide 
himself with the equipment which we have just sug- 
gested. Taking this for granted, we will borrow the 
green silk umbrella at once, and disappear behind it. 

ELSINORE MACPHERSON. 


N.B.—THE CANADIAN ForuM invites every reader 
to become a competitor. In future we will reserve 
two pages monthly for answers to competitions. We 
hope that our invitation will be accepted by readers 
from east and west and from distant as well as near 
places. Only one special request do we make of our 
competitors, that is that they come often, that we 
may greet them again and again as friends in the 
pages of THE CANADIAN Forum. 




















THE SOUTH AFRICAN FORCES 
IN FRANCE 


By Lieut.-Colonel John Buchan 
Second Impression 


This is the official history written at the request 
of the South African Government. Demy 8vo. 
Maps and illustrations, $5.00. 


BY SEA AND LAND, 
SOME NAVAL DOINGS 


By Lieut.-Commander E. Hilton-Young, M.P. 


A record of the most varied adventures, including 
service in Lord Jellicoe’s-Flagship, with the British 
batteries on the Danube, the Serbian retreat, 
destroyer service at Harwich, with the Heavy guns 
in Flanders, the Zeebrugge raid, and a final adven- 
ture in Northern Russia. 


The author, who is now M.P. for Norwich, has 
to his credit a volume of poems and the distinction 
of entering the British Navy the day after war broke 
out. Demy 8vo. Cloth $3.75. 


THE HARVEST OF JAPAN 


By C. D. Luffman 


A book of travel, with some account of the trees, 
gardens, agriculture, peasantry and rural require- 
ments of Japan. 


Mr. Luffman, while sympathetic and appreciative, 
is also a close observer and an outspoken critic. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth $3.75. 


GREENMANTLE 


By John Buchan 


The high-water mark of spy fiction, yielding 
nothing in point of excitement to its companions 
in the Hannay romances. Price 50c.; postage 8c. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LID. 


77 WELLINGTON ST. WEST 
TORONTO 





A UNIQUE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Illustrated, 8vo. $6.50 


Here is an addition to the ever-fascinating field 
of autobiography which yields to none in absorbing 
interest. The story begins with Carnegie’s birth 
and childhood in Scotland. We are then told 
about the little ‘‘white-headed boy”’ and his valiant 
mother and brother who came to America to seek 
their fortunes. The story then goes steadily on, 
instilled from page to page with dramatic and 
humorous interest, as the boy begins work in the 
factory, becomes a telegraph messenger boy, goes 
into the railroad service, becomes superintendent of 
a Division of the Pennsylvania, serves the country 
as Associate Director of Railroad Operations during 
the Civil War, undertakes bridge-building, and then 
by rapid stages rises to be the great Iron Master. 





Then comes an entirely different phase in the 
story,——the ‘‘ gospel of wealth,” the powerful formu- 
lation of the doctrine that private wealth is a public 
trust and the prompt and imposing acting on this 
belief. There are wise chapters based on personal 
experience, on such subjects as ‘“*Mills and Men,” 
“The Problems of Labor’’; but perhaps the interest- 
ing chapters for the general reader are the conclud- 
ing ones in which Mr. Carnegie tells of the friendships 
of his later years, of his intimate relations with men 
like Lord Bryce, Lord Morley, Matthew Arnold, 
Viscount Grey, John Hay, etc. 


The narrative has, in short, many points of the 
most outstanding interest: the ever-appealing 
romance of the poor boy, who becomes one of the 
richest men in the world, the historical interest of 
the first-hand narrative of the business develop- 
ment which led to the formation of the greatest of 
“Good Trusts,” the sociological importance of the 
statement of the theory of wealth and its use that 
set the pace for the great public benefactions that 
followed. But more interesting than all these, and 
running through all of them, is the supreme interest 
of the vivid, humorous, outspoken, complete reve- 
lation of a vital human personality. 

Ready in October. 


THOMAS ALLEN 


366 Adelaide St. West 
TORONTO 




















SAINTS AND SINNERS 


philanthropic Atlas bearing on his shoulders 

the charitable institution of a large city. 
There passed through the office of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, where he presided, an_ endless 
procession of social workers and the material 
on which they worked. Mr. Banbury assigned the 
workers to the material after a personal examina- 
tion of the case (Mr. Banbury’s world was filled 
with cases, not with individuals). Many social 
workers regarded his words as law and all were 
constrained to listen to them with outward respect. 
From the sinner and the unfortunate, he required 
sutmission to his will, a submission, the more pro- 
found because the sense of his own importance left 
no room for a sense of humour. Mr. Banbury had 
discovered the ultimate truth about the social order 
and he expected others to act on his revelation of 
it. According to him the only salvation for the sinner 
and the unfortunate lay in the ministration of officials, 
like himself, who would instruct and guide them. An 
irreverent student was heard to remark at the close 
of Mr. Banbury’s well known lecture on Charity 
Organization Work: “God might learn something from 
Mr. Banbury and Mr. Banbury would be glad to 
teach him.” 

It was unfortunate that Mrs. Sorofsky crossed 
Mr. Banbury’s path, for submission was not char- 
acteristic of her, nor did she believe in the ministrations 
of officials, whose omniscience in her experience 
had baleful results. Rather than practice submission 
in Russia she had decided to move her family to 
America where she heard that officials were the 
slaves, not the masters, of the people. She had, 
therefore, tied the family possessions in bundles 
adapted to the size of herself, Paul and the four 
children, had bestowed Paul’s earnings about her 
capacious person and had at length boarded a steamer 
bound for the New World. A _ pounding screw, 
choppy seas and crowded quarters did not conquer 
her. Before many hours had passed she was looking 
after derelict children as well as her own, admonishing 
them loudly, yet tending them carefully, until such 
time as their natural guardians appeared above decks. 

Mrs. Sorofsky knew no English when she sailed, 
but when the ship passed through the straits of Belle 
Isle she watched the towering icel-ergs purple against 
the setting sun and the blue coast line beyond and 
exclaimed ‘‘damn fine’’ with the assurance of a 
deck hand. At Quebec she gathered her flock about 
her and presented an imposing front to the immi- 
gration officers. After a prolonged and intimate 
search in the secret parts of her apparel she proved 
her solvency, but, when confronted by a portentous 


M* ALFRED BANBURY felt himself to be a 


list of questions printed in many tongues, she shook 
her fist in the officer’s face exclaiming: ‘‘Son of a gun, 
no understand damn stuff.’”’ The official, in the 
manner of his kind, shouted in return and Mrs. 
Sorofsky repeated her remark at the top of her power- 
fullungs. . A stirring scene followed, but Mrs. Sorofsky 
at last marched triumphantly down the gangway 
and into the immigration sheds, her belief in the 
power of the expletives she had acquired confirmed 
past all dispute. Officials should be kept in their 
places in America. 

The first winter taxed Mrs. Sorofsky’s powers 
to the uttermost. Paul could not find work; the 
children were ill; the crazy cottage, where the family 
had found shelter, admitted both rain and snow and 
the climax was reached when a new baby came and 
proved to ke twins. It was at this point that Mr. 
Banbury, the omniscient official, made acquaintance 
of Mrs. Sorofsky or, to use his phraseology, began 
to work on the Sorofsky case. 

His impressions were unfavourable. The atmos- 
phere of the cottage was too rich for his taste and 
Mrs. Sorofsky refused to unnail a window; the family 
was larger than any family in such circumstances 
should be; the tongue of Mrs. Sorofsky was loud and 
profane; he suspected her of intemperance and of 
bullying her husband and children. After much 
investigation Mr. Banbury arranged that $2.00 
should tke advanced by a local charity for milk for 
the children. Mrs. Sorofsky refused the money and 
told him that the day before a “fat beautiful lady”’ 
from the settlement had advanced enough money 
for two month’s rent. Mr. Banbury remembered the 
worker as one who had smiled without cause during 
his lectures. He catalogued her as indiscreet and 
interfering and Mrs. Sorofsky as an undesirable alien 
and left the house. Mrs. Sorofsky shook her fist 
at his back and catalogued him as an inquisitive 
son of a gun who must be shown his place. 

Mr. Banbury’s opinion did not change when 
Mrs. Sorofsky moved into a large and more air tight 
dwelling where she took an indefinite number of 
roomers and paid her debt to the “fat and beautiful 
lady”’ out of the rent she received from them. Success 
was no substitute for a becoming submission to auth- 
ority and Mr. Banbury hinted that pride concealed 
crime and heralded a fall. 

The next encounter between Mr. Banbury and 
Mrs. Sorofsky was in the height of summer. Mrs. 
Sorofsky was washing in her basement. Through 
the area door came the noises and the heat of the 
streets; even the children had taken refuge in the 
shadow of the houses and were waiting, listlessly, for 
night to dispel the shimmering haze. Suddenly a 
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door burst open and two men fell on to the pavement 
inacloseembrace. The one on top had begun to beat 
his opponent’s head on the flagstones when Mrs. 
Sorofsky reached the scene of action, ‘‘ You kill him”’, 
she cried and seizing the feet of the aggressor, she 
pulled so mightily that -he loosened his grip and 
turned on her. His tipsy onslaught made no im- 
pression on Mrs. Sorofsky’s monumental bulk. She 
bestowed his head beneath her arm as Mr. Banbury and 
a policeman elbowed their way through the crowd. 

Here was confirmation of Mr. Banbury’s suspicion. 
The woman fought and the man was drunk therefore 
the woman was probably drunk too. He told the 
officer he had better arrest. them both. The crowd 
in union, explained the situation but the voice of 
Mrs. Sorofsky rose above the din, ‘‘He fight; he kill 
man; I stop him; I give him you”’, she said and handed 
her captive to the officer with a magnificient gesture. 
Then, fixing her eye on Mr. Banbury, she exclaimed 
“You know noddings at all, you son of a gun’’.. Where- 
upon she elbowed her way back to her washing, leaving 
the laughing crowd to explain the situation. Mr. 
Banbury hated to be laughed at. 

Mrs. Sorofsky was always taking part in domestic 
upheavals and running counter to Mr. Banbury in 
her efforts to benefit the community. On one 
occasion two of her roomers fell out, he being in drink. 
Having beaten his wife unmercifully he was taken 
to jail and she to the hospital. Mrs. Sorofsky insisted 
on keeping the two children with her own and would 


not let Mr. Banbury send them to a home. “I 
plenty trouble,” she declared, “but not that. Paul 
behave to me with love, he do.’”’ ‘‘He better,” she 


added thoughtfully. ‘‘I keep these children, you mind 
your business Mr. Banbury.”’ 

A time came, however, when Mrs. Sorofsky’s 
capacity for adopting other people’s children was 
exhausted and she called on Mr. Banbury to relieve 
her of a baby left by a woman roomer who went out 
to work one morning and never returned. Mrs. 
Sorofsky kept the child for three weeks hoping that 
the mother might re-appear. At the end of that time 
she said the baby must go to a home. ‘He drink 
milk; much milk: for rich that noddings, but me poor. 
He cry nights, twins cry nights, he cry more: I no 
sleep: I soon sick.”” Mr. Banbury paid many visits 
and asked many questions but the baby was left with 
Mrs. Sorofsky, pending a case in court which was 
postponed because a lawyer who knew something of 
the matter, was taking a holiday. On the occasion 
of Mr. Banbury’s sixth visit Mrs. Sorofsky met him 
at the door with the announcement that she wanted 
no more visitors ‘“‘who talked with their mouths and 
did noddings.”” He should take the baby away with 
him if he dared to call again. 

About this time Mrs. Sorofsky discovered irregu- 
larities on the part of two of her roomers which war- 
ranted instant dismissal from a respectable house. 


The woman in the case, longing for revenge, went to 
Mr. Banbury and told him that Mrs. Sorofsky was 
a bad woman. Mr. Banbury, delighted to have his 
suspicions confirmed, made no further enquiries but 
called on the Sorofsky’s that evening. The rest of 
the story is best told as Mrs. Sorofsky told it to the 
“fat and beautiful lady.” 

“Paul he have supper; I give him spoon, bowl, 
soup, all things; Banbury he come. He say, ‘Sorofsky, 
your wife bad woman, very bad woman’. Paul he 
say noddings. He stand up. He take spoon, bowl, 
soup; he throw all at Banbury. He throw straight 
and Banbury all over soup. I stand up; I say ‘Paul 
stop, you waste good soup. Banbury, you go home; 
I send Paul see you when he not mad. He no talk 
sense when he mad’. Then baby cry and I think things 
auick, I say ‘son of a gun take baby now’. He say‘no’ I 
say ‘yes’ and he do’’. Mrs. Sorofsky smiled and sighed 
“T sorry for baby but I poor’’ she said. 

Mrs. Sorofsky’s story was confirmed by the neigh- 
torhood. A gang of small boys had seen Mr. Banbury 
leave the house carrying the baby and followed by 
Mrs. Sorofsky’s voice. They had formed a procession 
and conducted him to the corner singing a lullaby. 
There a policeman bore down upon them and they 
scattered. Since that time Mr. Banbury has not 
keen seen in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Banbury’s version of the story has not been 
made public but his new lecture on ‘‘ Revolutionary 
elements in a city community” may throw some light 
on the matter. It seems likely that his preference 
for the submissive sinner may prevent his doing justice 
to the eccentric saint. 

MARGARET WRONG 


A Peep at the Art Galleries 


FTER several years in Canada, there was ‘con- 
A siderable elation in the prospect of a descent 
on some of the European galleries. Not an 
organised attack on them, of course, but merely a 
series of skirmishes. We knew that something solemn 
was under way in the studios of London and Paris. 
Were not the art critics holding their own with politics 
and literature in our favourite weeklies? How would 
it all look, we asked, to Canadian eyes? And how 
would the ‘‘home stuff’”’ look when we came back. 
London is full of art shows, big and little. We had 
to choose and sample. The Royal Academy was like 
some large, glittering reception, prosperous, over- 
crowded, and exhausting. The chandeliers tinkled 
incessantly. And we perspired. At the other extreme 
was some X, Y, or Z show, very self-conscious and 
rather conceited. In such company we were re- 
minded everywhere of the underlying, half-whispered 
statement, “‘Aren’t we devils?’ It was clear in a 
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moment that all these people smoked cigarettes from 
which they flicked the ash with their little fingers. 
But it was at the New English Art Club that we were 
tempted to pause and consider, interested, if not 
exactly spell-bound. Here was a more tolerable mood, 
neither fatuous nor flaunting. It was fully alive, 
strenuous, reflective, modern. It was like a novel by 
J. D. Beresford or a copy of the New Statesman. We 
foregathered there with other Canadians and we all 
wondered why we were not more appreciative. We 
had expected to be a little more enthusiastic. But 
we couldn't disapprove. 


We remembered opening nights at the O.S.A. 
which had warmed us more than this exhibition. 
And yet there were many worthy names kefore us. 
What was wrong? Perhaps it was all a little too 
coldly conceived, too intellectual, too theoretical. 
We cannot quarrel with theory. It is part of the 
natural fedder of an artist. But theory is not enough 
to produce great art. It is only one side of the story 
and the other side is some objective world in which 
the theory can lose itself, find itself, dissolve itself. 
Call it what you will. The place for theory in the 
finished work is that of the skylark that loses itself 
in the blue, heard but not seen, forgotten yet flooding 
the air with melody. In many of these modern 
paintings the theory sits on the fence and croaks. 
Or it just stares at you coldly, which is still worse. 


Is it not a fact that artists of the great epochs 
always had some objective field to work in, some 
embodied religion, some landscape region, some varied 
human type? In a word, something more or less 
circumscribed to interpret? There is no such feeling 
abroad in London. The theory and talent and 
training are there but the subjects have to be fished 
for. Hence they are nearly always odd and unusual, 
odd corners of a room, odd angles of a face, odd 
lighting, odd gestures—always odd. One feels of 
some of these younger painters that given a run of 
bad luck they might fail to find anything at all that 
they wholeheartedly wanted to paint for its own sake 
and so stop painting from sheer lack of affection for 
the tangible world. In England, possibly, it is hard 
to ke an original landscapist, because the field is, in a 
sense, overworked. Philosophies and human societies 
are curiously jumbled and incoherent. The artist 
cannot immerse himself in them. And so he feels 
his way from oddity to oddity, 

“Unloading hell behind him step by step.” 


There is after all little native inspiration in English 
art at present. It is the French who pull the strings, 
and turning to the modern Frenchmen, who are 
usually represented inadequately in London but less 
inadequately in Paris where we went in pursuit, we 
found in them the same ‘‘discontinuity of vision’’, the 


same jumping from oddity to oddity. It was more 
interesting here because it was less derivative. Picasso, 
Van Goch, and others stick in one’s mind longer than 
the Londoners. But there was not yet the final 
satisfaction that comes from contemplating some 
organic movement of the human spirit. It may come 
any time and the seed is possibly sown. But it 
hasn’t sprung up yet. It is most likely to spring up 
somewhere in Europe or America where there is not 
only someone who wants to paint but also something 
wanting to be painted. 


It was here that we Trans-Atlantics harked back to 
Eastern Canada. Is there not a great artistic prospect 
for Canada? There are enough scrupulous artists in 
the country to carry the seed of Cézanne—if that be 
the name for it—and it would appear that there is 
also the soil in which it can lose itself and grow. Take 
the case of Lawren Harris, who is in some ways 
peculiarly North American. If he lived in London 
he would be playing leap-frog with oddities like his 
artist contemporaries there, Nevinson and others. 
In Canada he can vent his theories just as freely, but 
he does so with more consistent results, because there 
are definite fields of work to hold him. And so he 
throws his theories into the Ward, which is older than 
he, and leaves the Ward only to return to it again. 
Or he goes repeatedly to the North and makes hundreds 
of sketches in one relatively small area at one brief 
season of the year. This makes for balance and for 
healthy art. 


All this ky way of pointing to Canada’s oppor- 
tunity. A mild adventure in intellectually risky 
generalisations. No more. Perhaps what looks like 
a movement in prospect becomes in retrospect the 
emergence of one or two uncommon individuals. 
Certainly in looking back over our little excursion 
the many disappear and the few remain. In London 
Augustus John sticks out. His recent portraits are 
forceful and a little defiant, but for energy and sub- 
jective penetration they make the National Portrait 
Society a rather tame affair and in general character 
they convincingly fit in with the turbulent war period 
in which they were executed. In that sense they 
mirror English society of this decade. It is an 
exciting mirror, not always, however, quite clean. 
One could wish that some of his really sympathetic 
studies of Canadian soidiers could be brought to 
Canada and perhaps kept here in their appropriate 
home. There is a vigorous portrait of Sir Robert 
Borden, too, that ought to come.* 


Other individuals who stay in the memory are 
Forain, the Parisian illustrator and etcher, and Wilson 
Steer in his swift watercolour sketches. A trip to 








*The Borden and soldiers’ fortraits are now in Canada with 
the War Records. 
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Norwich and a trip to Switzerland added a name or 
two. At Norwich there was a good showing of the 
old Norwich school to which the Studio has devoted a 
recent supplement. But for Crome the National 
Gallery, admirably managed at present by the way, 
is the best place. And for Cotman the Print Room 
of the British Museum, where—again, by the way— 
there is just now a wonderful showing of old Chinese 
paintings, which have all the technical wonder of the 
Japanese and none of their cold-bloodedness. 

Our meanderings may be terminated in Switzer- 
land with a peep at the Holbein drawings in Basel, 
a town which has something of Holbein’s character 
to this day; another peep at a couple of impeccable 
Segantinis, about which there is simply nothing to 
be said; and a third peep at the less famous work of 
Ferdinand Hodler, who only died two or three years 
ago, much honoured in Switzerland. He made his 
name in Germany, where he was later ostracized: for 
protesting against the bombardment of Rheims 
Cathedral. A large historical picture of his in the 
University of Jena was in consequence boarded up 
during the war by the authorities. The students 
have since pulled down the boards. Asa philosopher, 
a Platonist, in paint Hodler is worth serious examin- 
ation. He has rendered the largest of themes, day, 
night, love, truth, rapture, disillusion in mural paint- 
ings wholly devoid of literary fallacy, full of expressive 
rhythm and colour, and intensely original. Compared 
with most of his twentieth-century contemporaries 
in Paris and London his work seems peculiarly complete 
and independent. He would seem to have a certain 
message for artists and critics of today, but this is 
not the place to be positive about it. 


His message is not likely to be magisterial. It will 
be all the healthier for that. A great deal is talked 
nowadays about movements and influences in art. 
The fact may be that there has been too much move- 
ment, too much influence of one man upon another, 
too little personal initiative. Perhaps this is being 
felt in London where one-man shows and smaller 
group shows are rapidly multiplying. It is these 
specialized exhibitions that attract. Toronto has 
seen the beginning of such exhibitions in the last 
year or two and it is to be hoped that more will be 
held in the near future. One or two smaller galleries 
or show-rooms somewhere in the city would be a 
great help in this direction. 


We hear too that a Canadian exhibition is likely 
to go to London shortly. It might score a real 
success, but it will have to be select. If it is in the 
nature of an academy show it will probably fall flat. 
What is wanted is some principle of close selection, 
so that few pictures go and these the very best and 
most recent and most peculiarly Canadian. It isn’t 
easy to say how this is to be done, but it is worth 


strenuous thinking. There is a great opportunity in 

London and it must not be trifled with. It might 

not be offered again. Certainly not for many years. 
BARKER FAIRLEY. 


Of Newspapers 


GREAT modern philosopher once observed: 
“This is the best of all possible worlds, and 
everything in it is a necessary evil.’’ I suspect 

that he found reason to modify this assertion, when his 
children all went down with the measles and somebody 
mistook him for a football professional : but, as our wise 
old copy-books used to say, Littera scripta manet; print 
is a prison from which no dictum, wise or foolish, can 
escape. Indeed Lamb has conclusively proved that 
even the learned gentlemen who are responsikle for 
the most familiar proverbs in the English language 
were either charlatans or ignoramuses. And so it 
goes: the process of eating our words is a punishment 
which none may avoid except the dumb. The diet, 
if unpalatable, is at least wholesome, and in an age 
dominated by the press it is a pity that the lesson of 
sO many centuries is not taken more to heart. For, 
if philosophers are guilty of making rash statements 
which repentance and tears cannot recall, how much 
more so are the daily papers! 

I would not indeed single out any particular 
newspaper for attack; they are all tarred with the 
same brush. The statement of to-day they will 
roundly, unblushingly contradict tomorrow, with the 
result that the great puklic, whose opinions the press 
claims to guide, must shift and fluctuate, veer with 
every gale, ‘‘to one thing constant never.” News- 
papers will of course indignantly repudiate this 
assertion, and, if confronted with the evidence of 
their guilt, will blame the sources of their information; 
but we have only the newspaper, not such sources 
of information, to depend upon for our daily tidings; 
and such shifting of the blame does not make the 
general reader’s position any more comfortable. 
Yet we must have our news: we must have something 
to do while we dally with our egg and munch our 
toast at breakfast. Was there ever such a dilemma? 
As we contemplate ruefully this morning’s denial 
of the sensational story with which we regaled 
our incredulous friends on the way down in the 
street-car, we exclaim in desperation, as did the 
ancient poet over his mistress: 

“‘ Now kind, now cruel; bitter now, 

Now sweet—there’s such a charm about you, 

That, while I cannot live with you, 

I cannot, dearest, live without you.”’ 
Sometimes the mocd of savage resentment gains the 
upper hand, and we bitterly reflect that, if Charles 
Reade really composed his sensational novels by 
means of carefully chosen clippings from the daily 
press, after all he could scarcely have found else- 
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where a better or more convenient assortment of 
fiction. And so we start off down town vowing that 
we have finished with the jade for good and all; but 
it is always the same story, directly we arrive home in 
the evening, our first request is inevitably for the paper. 

I have a friend who confines his reading to the 
births, deaths, and marriages, being satisfied that 
these items leave but little scope for journalistic 
experimentation; and I was sanguine enough to 
follow his example until I read one morning that 
Mr. Ronald Jones, whose wedding with the elder 
Miss Blossom I had attended the day before, had 
just been united in matrimony to Miss Hester 
Thynne. Of course the paper corrected the error 
next day, but I could not help sympathizing with the 
unfortunate lady who for twenty-four hours had to 
suffer the perplexed congratulations of her friends. 
The case was aggravated by the fact that Hester 
was thought to be not altogether insensible to Ronald’s 
charms. 

The leading article I long ago gave up in despair: 
you see, I know who writes them! The advertising 
columns are rather heavy reading, and I have de- 
tected them also in the act of misrepresentation; 
there was, for instance, that second-hand bicycle 
which I sold so profitably last year. As to the news 
items, when you cancel out those of the Intelligencer 
with those of the Post Dispatch, which invariably 
contradicts it, there is nothing left. 

“Well, what are we to do?”’ the editors may ask: 
“is there nothing good in our papers? Since you 
know so much, why not suggest some reasonable 
reforms?” 

I will. In the first place, let the newspaper signify 
by its name that its contents are not to be taken too 
seriously—fiction is very popular, and the sales 
would not suffer. The Liar, Daily Fiction, The 
Morning Lost, The Evening Romance, are pleasing 
titles, I think. I would aiso ask them to choose some 
little motto, a modest, unassuming little motto, suchas: 

To all subscribers to the Morning Lost 
A grain of salt is offered free of cost. 

The headings of the articles should also occasion- 
ally convey some idea of the news contained in them. 
I do not like to read the caption, ‘‘Concert at Varsity”, 
and find an article beginning: ‘‘The first European 
Concert will be the subject of an illustrated lecture 
by, etc., etc.” At present the reader is left to choose 
for himself: the heading or the article? Both cannot 
be true: heads or tails? And by the way, speaking 
of heads, I am reminded of another point. In our 
old-fashioned and now, no doubt, obsolete grammars 
we used to read that a sentence, to be complete, 
should consist of subject and predicate: why then 
this universal practice of decapitation which prevails 
upon the American continent? I choose some 
instances which occur on the first page only of a 
recent issue of the——: 


SAYS HE POSTPONED BLOW-UP FOR MOVIE 
GLANCES OVER LIFE IN NAVY 
EXPLAINS TO COMMITTEE 


I suppose that ‘‘Caliban upon Setebos” set the 
fashion: it is in any case as ugly as Caliban. 

I would also protest against a pedantic affectation 
of learning which forbids one of our daily contem- 
poraries to the use the word ‘‘Greece”’, ‘‘ Hellas” 
being invariably substituted. It is as bad as substi- 
tuting “natatorium” for ‘‘swimming-bath”’. A well- 
known Western daily, not content with the modest 
word “obituary”, has displaced it by the. more 
pretentious ‘‘necrologic”. Yet from this same paper 
I culled the statement: ‘‘If he had had a shot-gun, 
he could have got termagant, which are always plenti- 
ful in these regions”. I suppose, however, that 
“‘necrologic’”’ for ‘‘obituary’”’ is more justifiable than 
“termagant” for ‘‘ptarmigan”, though I do not 
claim to be acquainted with the habits of these birds. 

Such printers’ errors as the last are of course in- 
numerable: and some of them are really too good to 
be merely accidental. ‘‘Cement-workers take con- 
creted action”’ is exceptionally ingenious. I like also 
the audacity of the rascal who invented the headline: 
“Chinese troops anxious to resume hospitalities’’; 
and what a picture is summoned up by the description 
of the railway conductor, who stole a princess robe 
and a silk chemise, and was found with the goods on 
him. But such triumphs are unfortunately rare. 
The printer is generally only too ready to set up the 
imbecilities of the writer. And what of the writer? 
The E B published on August the First, 
1914, a charming war poem containing all the usual 
references to the “‘dogs of war’’, the ‘“‘watchful lion”’, 
etc. We were however somewhat surprised to find 
the following lines embedded in this gem: 

“And in the van Miss Canada 
Stands loyal, strong, and true. 
Her hardy sons in thousands wait 

To take their place and fight,”’ etc., etc. 
It will be pleaded that the censorship was not estab- 
lished at this date; but, I am ashamed to say, I 
waited in vain for any word of protest from that 
vigilant body, the Temperance and Moral Reform 
League. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Outline of History: being a Plain History of Life 
and Mankind, by H. G. Wells. (Cassell & Co.). 
“Tt is scarcely too much to say that the ordinary 
man thinks as little about political matters as he 
can, and stops thinking about them as soon as 
possible. It is still only very curious and exceptional 
minds, or minds that have by example or good educa- 
tion acquired the scientific habit of wanting to know 
why, or minds shocked and distressed by some public 
catastrophe and roused to wide apprehensions of 
dangers, that will not accept governments and in- 
stitutions, however preposterous, that do not directly 
annoy them, as satisfactory. The ordinary human 
being, until he is so aroused, will acquiesce in any 
collective activities that are going on in this world 
in which he finds himself, and any phrasing or sym- 
bolization that meets his vague need for something 
greater to which his personal affairs, his individual 
circle, can be anchored.” 


So writes Mr. Wells in explaining the rise of the ° 


spirit of nationality. It is one of those characteristic 
comments which of themselves would suffice to make 
his Outline of History an unusually readable work. It 
also suggests the motive for this novel and really 
arduous enterprise on the part of an author who in 
the fulness of his career turns from fiction to universal 
history. ‘There can be no common peace and pros- 
perity without common historical ideas’. It is not 
so much an outline as a survey of history, in which 
mankind is consistently regarded as one, of one flesh 
and blood, of one human spirit through all the endless 
bickerings and divisions, all the dominations and 
revolutions and acquiescences of this story of a 
myriad threads. Man is not a ‘political animal”’ in 
the modern sense of politics. He takes it mostly for 
granted, but he is, perhaps just on that account, 
eminently educable. Which makes it worth while, 
for one who sees it so, to undertake the compre- 
hensive task of a “plain history of life and man- 
kind”. 

Mr. Wells is not a professed historian, a specialist 
in history. It may te replied perhaps that the 
specialist does not write a universal history from “the 
making of our world”’ to the “‘great war’’. In so far 
as that is a possible task it demands, along with the 
widest reading, the comprehensive interpretativs 
mind. Mr. Wells has undoubtedly the gift of inter- 
pretation. He is remarkably open-minded, and 
though his own view is always clear and positive, he 
shows as a rule every consideration for positions 
which he does not hold. He has an unusually free 
and versatile mind. A scientific friend sums it up 
by saying he was “unpolarised”. He is happily 
conscious of his own tendencies, and having expressed 


them he lets the other side speak. He tells us, for 
example, in discussing the contribution of Rome to 
civilization, that he ‘‘contemplates the law and 
lawyers with a temperamental lack of appreciation’’, 
and that this may have made him unfair to Rome. 
Probably most readers will agree that he is unduly 
depreciative of Rome, but his own estimate is well 
worth pondering over. One unusual feature of the 
work is that he has called in the advice and criticism 
of a number of specialists, in particular Mr. Ernest 
Barker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester, 
and Professor Gilbert Murray, and the footnote 
comments and controversies of these and other critics 
give an additional zest to this ‘‘plain history’’. They 
dispute about the intelligence of the Greek mob, the 
character of the Early Christians, and many other 
diverting topics. 

What strikes me most about Mr. Wells’ account is 
his flair for the significant things. He does not un- 
duly sacrifice details, he selects the relevant facts, 
and yet has the power of giving a unified, vivid im- 
pression of changing situations. Take for example, 
out of a thousand instances, his account of the 
mystification of the original Christianity by the 
Church, the elaboration of ‘“‘evasive philosophy and 
theological stuff’? so that men might ward off its 
revolutionary impact upon their traditional lives and 
instincts; or the admirably written summary of the 
similar decline of the Buddhist faith; or again the 
account of the rise of nationalities in the decay of 
the universal Church, in which ‘‘these strange beings, 
England and France and Germany”’, became “the 
real and living Gods of Europe’”’. 

There is no space to touch on any of the thousand 
interesting questions which the reading of Mr. Wells’ 
history raises. If I were to suggest any criticism it 
would be that he sometimes makes communities too 
temperamental, so that the changes of outlook and 
tendency come too simply and suddenly. Thus he 
tells us that with the coming of George I ‘“‘a dullness, 
a tarnish, came over the intellectual life of the land ’’— 
a dubious consequence and dubiously derived. But 
this too is a question of interpretation. 

The value of the history is enhanced by the ad- 
mirable and abundant illustrations. The whole is 
worth half a library to the general reader, and he will 
miss much unless he possesses a copy. 


R. M. M. 


A Study in Canadian Immigration, by W. G. Smith 
(Ryerson Press, 1920). Professor Smith’s work on 
immigration is one of the important books of the 
year. In view of the gravity of the problems raised 
by our immigration policy singularly little has been 
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written by Canadians on the subject. As Dr. C. K. 
Clarke says in his introduction, ‘‘Students . . . have 
felt that the subject covered such an immense field 
that few have found either time or inclination to 
delve into it. At best, it is a chapter of tragedy and 
mismanagement ”’. 

A psychologist in the University of Toronto and 
actively associated with the work of the National 
Committee of Mental Hygiene Mr. Smith, naturally 
approaches this subject from the pathological angle. 
The book is rich in statistics which set forth the 
deficiencies, physical, intellectual, and moral, of various 
classes of immigrants accepted, rejected, or deported. 
These statistics and the author’s careful analysis of 
them are invaluable to the student of Canadian 
affairs. 

It is most unfortunate for the author, as for all 
students of Canadian affairs, that the census reports 
have not Leen more carefully or intelligently pre- 
pared. One despairs of any secure information from 
census officials who estimate the ‘‘literacy of the 
population five years and over,” branding as illiterates 
children whose little heads should never be bothered 
with the written word (p. 267); or who know so little 
of Europe as to prepare a table with a classification 
including Austrian, Bukowinian, Galician, Hungarian, 
Ruthenian, and Austro-Hungarian (p. 141). Con- 
sidering the infirmity of his sources, however, Mr. 
Smith makes interesting and valuable deductions. 
One may mention particularly table 58 which gives 
the percentage of naturalization by countries of birth, 
varying from 9 per cent for Chinese to 64 per cent 
for Danes. For European countries Italy stands 
lowest with 17 per cent, but this may be accounted 
for in part by the fact that Italian immigration was 
particularly heavy in 1908 and succeeding years. 
Consequently a comparatively large number of 
Italians would not ke eligible for citizenship by 1911. 
The same consideration applied generally to table 58 
might have changed materially the order of merit. 

To the general reader Chapters VIII, LX, and X, 
dealing with the characteristics of the various races 
of immigrants and the contribution they are making 
to the life of the country, will prove of particular 
interest. Chapter VIII is assigned to Oriental immi- 
gration and is quite the best discussion available of 
that perplexing question. Chapters IX and X deal 
with the European immigrant. Others have reviewed 
various phases of European immigration in greater 
detail and from more intimate knowledge, but no- 
where can one find a clearer and on the whole sounder 
survey. An exception is the section dealing with the 
Doukhobors. Apparently Mr. Smith does not quite 
appreciate the nature of the influence of Peter Veregin, 
the extent of the defection from his iron rule, or the 
danger that. some time in the future one man, or a 
few men at most, may realize on the assets created 
by thousands. 


The last two chapters, comprising about 100 pages 
of a book of 400 pages, are entitled “Future Immigra- 
tion” and “Some Present Needs’. The author here 
lays bare the mistakes of the past and describes the 
methods employed in the United States to regulate 
immigration. He emphasizes the necessity of making 
it too expensive a busihess for steamship companies 
to carry undesirables and urges the humanity of a 
careful examination of intending emigrants before they 
purchase passage. He insists that Canadians for 
their part should ‘‘cast off any temper of superiority, 
any attitude of neglect or any presumption that in 
good time nature would produce the assimilated 
product” and should recognize that ‘‘desire to live 
and serve under a new flag does not require that a 
man hate the one under which he was born”’. 

The book unfortunately shows signs of haste. It 
was prepared, the author tells us, “‘in the intervals 
not at all frequent, in the course of the day’s work’. 
This accounts for occasional roughness of style and 
a few errors such as that of twice attributing to Mr. 
Calder the initials of his western antagonist Mr. 
Crerar. Not infrequent eloquence and now and then 
a very welcome flash of humour amidst the statistics 
serve to show how a good book might have been 
improved could University authorities be brought to 


reflect on the derivation of the word scholarship. 
C. B.S. 


On the Art of Reading, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
(Cambridge University Press, 10/-). Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch is a professor who carries his learning 
lightly. Other professors who carry their learning 
less lightly are apt to disapprove of him. But dis- 
approval of so graceful and intelligent a personality is 
hard to sustain. His latest volume On the Art of 
Reading is a sequel to his On the Art of Writing, both 
of them being collections of literary homilies to 
Cambridge undergraduates. Taken together they 
define in popoular terms an attitude to English studies 
which has played no small part in remoulding the 
English course at Cambridge. 

The art of reading is enjoyed by few, though many 
have the habit of reading, which is a vastly different 
thing. Is not art, in the truest sense of the word, 
the negation of habit? It is one thing to pass the 
eye equably over innumerable printed pages with a 
dim sense of something happening somewhere and 
another to bring the fulness of experience to bear 
upon even a few pages that challenge that experience 
and are challenged by it. The writer does not go so 
far as to say that the first of these is bad, but he tries 
in one place to show that ‘‘ Hellenic culture at its best 
was independent of book-learning, and yet craved 
for it”. The inference is that Hellenic culture would 
not have been what it was if it had been able to 
satisfy that craving. Modern culture is in the oppo- 
site condition. It leans so heavily on book-learning, 
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and is so satiated with it, that the craving—the true 
thirst for books, which is perhaps the index of intel- 
lectual health—is seldom and but fleetingly experi- 
enced. It sounds paradoxical to say that the ideal 
condition for the modern student, in or out of univer- 
sities, is that in which the desire for reading is at.its 
intensest and the amount of reading at its lowest. 
Let it stand as a paradox, then. It is also a reminder 
that we of to-day read more than we desire. The 
art of reading may consist in keeping that desire 
fresh and unspoiled. Perhaps the art of reading, so 
interpreted, is a purely personal affair. But the book 
under review surely points in a healthy direction for 
all. 

Healthy is the right word to apply to this book. 
There is, for instance, healthy talk on ‘Children’s 
Reading’’ and ‘‘On Reading the Bible’. The latter 
section wil! te helpful to those who are unable to read 
the Bible quite as they were first taught to read it 
and yet are never entirely at home when they try 
to read it from a slightly different angle. It will tell 
them why, or partly why. 

The chief value of these talks is for the young and 
the not-yet-encrusted. They never intimidate and 
yet they heighten one’s sense of responsibility on 
next opening a book. This is not a common achieve- 
ment and the lectures are to be welcomed. 


B. F. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


June 1920 
WV EMOIPEdIe SEES. foo. ke. cece ec eee . 296.9 
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TR Te Reece $26.81 
(Labour Gazette) 
Volume of Employment................... +1.3% 
(Employment Service of Canada) 
Average Price of Twelve Canadian Securities 122.5 


‘(Michell) 


HE CANADIAN Forum will devote this page in 
T each succeeding issue to the discussion of trade 
and industry. It will not compete with exist- 
ing financial journals, by trying to guide the public in 
its choice of investments.. It is hoped instead that 
the man of business may be helped in a very 
general way, towards an estimate of the changing 
situation. 

Men of business everywhere face a difficult alter- 
native. On the one hand, the volume of financial 
and trade information, bearing on their daily pro- 
blems, is great and grows larger year by year. The 
firm, whose size does not warrant it in creating a 
special intelligence department, is driven to finding 
a makeshift. On the other hand, if it turns for relief 
to one of the mechanical systems of forecasting the 
future, which is sold commercially, such a firm does 
so with an uneasy suspicion all the time, that the 
tremendous forces governing the tides of trade may 
refuse to be bound within the limits of a formula. 

A guide to the changing conditions of business, 
sufficientiy flexible for men in many walks of life to 
turn it to good account, may perhaps be found in a 
simplification of four statements. The first of these 
is the general trend of wholesale prices; the second 
is the general trend of retail prices, which may be 
supposed as a rule to lag behind the trend of whole- 
sale prices, but to move in the same direction; the 
third is the growth or decline in the number of workers 
employed in trade and industry; and the fourth is 
the rise or fall in security values, which represents 
the market estimate of the three former conditions, 
though this estimate is not necessarily a correct one. 

So far as we know, there is not at present a publica- 
tion in Canada which combines these four things in 
a simple statement. One of the reasons for this is 
the fact that records of employment and prices are 
as a rule a little out of date. We feel justified in 
using these records monthly, only because we are 
enabled to publish them complete, with one excep- 
tion, when THE CANADIAN FORUM goes to press. 

The figure for wholesale prices which we quote at 
the head of this page has been very kindly placed at 
our disposal by Professor Michell of MacMaster 
University and is also published in the Toronto Globe 
and the Manitoba Free Press. His index number is a 


July 1920 August 1920 Sept. 1920 Sept. 1919 
292.9 274.4 254.5 250.7 
$26.92 $26.60  ..... $22.88 
+1.4% -0.5% +0.9%  ..... 
125.2 122.9 116.6 132.0 


new one, and is based on the wholesale quotations of 
forty commodities, including twenty foodstuffs. It 
has the merit of giving the facts several weeks in 
advance of the figures prepared by the Department 
of Labour at Ottawa, and is, we believe, the more 
sensitive of the two. 

The figure for retail prices is that officially given 
by the Department of Labour, in its monthly calcu- 
lation of the cost of the family budget for a Canadian 
working man. No private calculation of retail prices 
can command the same authority, but its compilation 
is a task so laborious, that it can never be quite up to 
date. 

The figure for the volume of employment in trade 
and industry relates to the second week in each 
month under review. It is taken from the weekly 
bulletin issued by the Employment Service of Canada, 
and is based on the weekly comparison between con- 
ditions at the moment, and those of the middle of the 
previous January. The calculation is made from the 
returns of 5,000 firms in all industries, and 700,000 
workers, and may be taken as being substantially 
accurate. 

The figure for the change in security values has, 
like the index number of wholesale prices, been sup- 
plied by Professor Michell. His average is based on 
the following common stock quotations: Bank of 
Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge Company, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light 
and Power, Penman's, Russell Motors, Bell Tele- 
phone, Canadian General Electric, Lake of the Woods 
Milling, and Canada Steamships. 

The very large fall in wholesale prices during 
September still leaves the general level above that of 
twelve months ago. In the month just past it 
was mainly manufactured goods that fell in 
price. Professor Michell finds that while the 
average fall in the wholesale price of manufac- 
tures was rather more than 12%, the wholesale 
quotations of foodstuffs declined on an average by 
less than 3%. Since the cost of foodstuffs is an over- 
whelming item in the family budget, there is no 
certainty that the present break in the wholesale 
markets will bring a really considerable relief to the 
consumer, even when retail prices are adjusted to the 
change. G. E. Jackson 
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